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fixed pattern that carries throughout life. Over against the individual are
three aspects of the world toward which the adaptation must be made:
"social contact, occupation, and love-and marriage." (See also Adler, 1925
and 1931.)
The infant possessed of this potent ego drive finds himself hedged about
on every hand. He is inadequate physically to his elders; he has to ac-
commodate himself to their wills. The frustration of outgoing impulse
gives rise to inferiority feelings, and these come, in turn, to further activate
the tremendous demands for power. All through life other blockages of
desire may arise, with corresponding incitement of inferiority and further
enhancement of the demand. But the inhibiting conditions around the in-
dividual prevent his wonted expression, and he must find outlets in a
variety of substitute ways. Adler referred to these as compensation, and
his writings are filled with interesting illustrations of compensatory be-
havior. Two basic features of the substitutive goals which arise because
of basic frustration are the striving for superiority and the "masculine pro-
test." Everyone wants to be superior to someone or some thing. More-
over, since power in our social world is associated with the father's domi-
nance, the belief arises that masculinity and potency are precisely equated.
As a result, manliness is a fundamental virtue, and femininity is a mark
of inferiority. Women therefore strive to be like men in order to secure
the status and power which will satisfy them. Boys try to ape their fathers
for the same reason, in order to gain power.
Among the many substitutive outlets we find the overcompensatory re-
actions, as in the little man who boasts of his prowess; or we escape into
illness in order to attach ourselves to someone who is strong and healthy;
or we indulge in sadistic aggression to offset our inferiority feelings; and
so on. (See Chapter VI.) But in many instances intense distress in the
individual arises from the overwhelming nature of the "confrontations"
of external forces, such as threats of unemployment, insecurity in old age,
war, and the like, for which his basic "social interest" (courage, morale),
ability, and training have not prepared him. Adler believed, however, that
these external pressures could be relieved if and when groups and leaders
of strong social interest got into positions to control institutions and social
movements.
The rather simple formulations of Adler stand in sharp contrast to the
complex theories of Freud. They have something in common, but they
diverge sharply at other points. Thus Adler gave up the whole conceptual
system based on the unconscious. Moreover, he discounted the central place
of sexuality, which Freud emphasized. Yet it is worth noting that Freud
himself had to posit the death instinct and the tendencies to aggression
associated therewith in order to bring some of his own findings, especially
as concerned the ego or selfish trends, into a more consistent pattern. In